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Report on General Education, Superior, Secondary, and Primary, in 
France. By the Rev. H. L. Jones, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge. Communicated by the Statistical Society of 
Manchester. 

The state of general education in France, like the condition of the political 
and social systems of that country, is so different from what exists in 
England, that a comparison between the two kingdoms in this respect is 
difficult to be drawn. In France the spirit of the nation is democratic in the 
highest degree, the forms of the charter or constitution are monarchical, 
and yet the actual administrative government of the country is an 
almost unmixed military despotism, arbitrary and nearly irresponsible. 
In the same way the spirit of the educational system is one of' perfect 
openness and equality, and yet it is under the direct and absolute control 
of a practically irresponsible functionary, who wields the staff of Grand 
Master of the University with unchecked authority in virtue of his 
functions as Minister of Public Instruction. The aristocratic and 
clerical elements of educational institutions have totally disappeared, in 
the same way as they have arrived at virtual nullity in the system of the 
state ; the old institutions and forms of proceeding, as far as education 
is concerned, have all been swept away and remodelled, and all the 
various universities and colleges of the country have been united into 
one uniform system.* The general plan of education in France is one 
of essentially a lay nature, a separate branch of it being reserved for 
ecclesiastics, another for military, and a third for naval pupils ; eccle- 
siastics have as little as possible to do with what is termed the 
" University," not merely because they are not encouraged, but because 
they dislike it ; and there is a perfect absence in the system of all re- 
ligious distinctions. The main faults of the system are that it is too 
uniform, and not sufficiently well adapted to the wants of the nation, 
from its not paying sufficient regard to local interests and local ideas ; 
that the different branches of French society, civil, ecclesiastical, and 
military, are not enough amalgamated ; and that it is too much under 
the control of the Government for its superior officers ever to act with 
spirit and independence. On the other hand it is so far in harmony 
with the condition of French society that it gives a certain degree of 
education, and that too of considerable value, to all who like to apply 

* See vol. iv. part 1 of the Quarterly Journal of the Statistical Society of London, 
p. 50. 
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for it, on cheap and favourable terms ; that it places education of 
various degrees within the reach of almost all who are likely to profit 
by it ; and that by the despotic administration of its democratic con- 
stitution it is suited to the anomalous condition of the nation in general. 

Whether superior education be carried to a higher pitch in France 
under the present system than it would have been under the old plan, 
had that plan continued to exist to the present day, is equally pro- 
blematical with the question whether the French nation is now better 
governed than it would have been had the ancien regime been allowed to 
exist, and to modify itself according to the increased intelligence of 
later times. The fact, however, is, that the system works tolerably well 
in most points, and in some is productive beyond dispute of the most 
advantageous results ; another point equally certain is, that it is highly 
approved of by the people for whom it is intended, and that by the 
majority of the French nation it is considered to have reached the 
utmost limits of perfection. Notwithstanding this excusable prejudice 
of national partiality, the system, especially the upper and the lower 
portions of it, is receiving improvements every day; and, should 
greater liberty of action be given to the various members of it at any 
future period, it may be expected to produce much more beneficial 
results. 

The general system of education is briefly this. All the educational 
establishments of the country for civilians are formed into one united 
body called the University, under the supreme control of the Minister 
of Public Instruction. This University consists of several academies, 
established in the capital and the principal cities of France, each com- 
prising one or more of the learned Faculties, or else a commission of 
Examination in Letters. In all the chief towns and considerable 
places of the departments (including the capital) there are established 
colleges, either royal or communal, (according as they are supported by 
the state or by the municipal authorities,) under the administrative 
direction of the academy within the jurisdiction of which they happen 
to be situated; in each department there are either institutions or 
pensions subordinate to the colleges; and for every department in 
France there is a system of primary or parochial instruction more or less 
extensively organized. The academies and their faculties come within 
the definition of establishments of superior instruction; the colleges, 
institutions, and pensions compose the class of secondary instruction ; 
and the normal, primary, and infant schools, are included in the class of 
primary establishments. 

The total number of academies in France is 27 ; of faculties 40, viz. 
6 of Roman Catholic Theology ; 1 of Lutheran Theology ; 1 of Cal- 
vinistic Theology ; 9 of Law; 3 of Medicine; 10 of Sciences ; and 10 
of Letters; of Secondary Schools of Medicine 18; of Commissions of 
Examination for the Baccalaureate in Letters 17; of Royal Colleges 
44; of Communal Colleges 312; of Private Colleges (at Paris) 2; of 
Institutions 106; and of Pensions 991. The total number of function- 
aries of all classes in the University, (not including the teachers in 
primary schools, nor any females,) is rather under 6,000. There are no 
exact published returns of the numbers of students and pupils. 

The Budget of the Minister of Public Instruction for 1842 is as 
follows : — 
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Budget of the Minister of Public Instruction for 1842, voted by tlie 
Chamber of Deputies in May 1841. 

Chapters. £. 

I. Salaries of Central Administration ..... 16,240 

II. Other Expenses, ditto 4,624 

III. Royal Council and Inspectors General .... 720 

IV. General Service . .12,536 

V. Academic Administration ...... 25,436 

VI. Inspection of Primary Schools . ..... 16,000 

VII. Superior Instruction 110,666 

VIII. Secondary Instruction.* 79,720 

IX. Primary Instruction (from general funds of the Budget) . 80,000 
X. Ditto (according to the sums voted by the Municipal 

Councils.) 157,200 

XI. Ditto (granted on the Special Funds for Normal Schools.) . 14,000 

XII. The Institute 22,480 

XIII. The College de France 6,481 

XIV. The Museum of Natural History in the Garden of Plants, 

Paris 19,218 

XV. Bureau des Longitudes 4,870 

XVI. Bibliotheque Royale 11,440 

XVII. Ditto Extraordinary Credit 4,200 

XVIII. Salaries of Persons employed in Public Libraries . . 6,689 

XIX. Various Establishments 4,704 

XX. Subscriptions 6,000 

XXI. Encouragements to Learned Men 10,800 

XXII. Publication of Documents on National History . . . 6,000 

XXIII. Addition to Pensions 11,200 

Total . . . £631,226 



Minister of Public Instruction. — This officer is one of the principal 
functionaries of the French Government. He is, ex officio, Grand Master 
of the University, that is to say, chief of all educational establishments 
whatever in France; and he has in his appointment the nomination to 
all the principal posts connected with public instruction throughout the 
country. He has also supreme control over the courses of studies, and 
the subjects of them to be pursued in all colleges, schools, and faculties 
whatsoever; and he decides, as a last resort, upon all appeals from the 
jurisdiction of inferior authorities. He is assisted by a royal council of 
public instruction, comprising eight members, of which he is himself 
the president or chairman, and he consults this council on all acts con- 
nected with the administration of the University. Besides the persons 
employed in his ministerial department he is assisted by three com- 
mittees ; viz. the Committee of History, Charters, and Moral and Political 
Sciences; the Historical Committee of Sciences; and the Historical 
Committee of Arts and Monuments. The Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion has a separate chapter of the general budget of the state to himself, 
and pays the salaries of the various functionaries and officers under his 
authority. All the libraries and the literary and scientific societies in 
the kingdom are under his control ; as likewise the School of Charters 
attached to the Royal Library of Paris. 

The administrative organization of this minister's department is as 
follows : — 

* This is independent oi the sums paid by the communes for the support of com- 
munal colleges. 

b2 
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(a) The Secretariat ; consisting of a chief secretary : a bureau of registration for 
the reception, preparation, &c, of correspondence and documents : a bureau of 
proceedings and archives : and a librarian. 

(6) 1st Division, for the superintendence of the persons engaged in establish- 
ments connected with the university, and for the administration of the same. It 
is under a director, and comprises two sections. The first section includes all 
establishments of superior and secondary instruction, and is divided into — a Bureau 
of Academic Appeals, which is for the nomination of academic functionaries, the 
regulation of their salaries, &c. ; the allotment of bur3arships, &c. : a Bureau of 
Faculties for the nomination of professors of faculties and secondary schools of 
medicine ; the regulation of their salaries, &c, the subjects of lectures, &c. : and 
the Bureau of Colleges for the nomination of functionaries, professors, &c, in the 
same ; the regulation of their salaries, course of lectures, &c. The second section 
includes all establishments of primary instruction, and is divided into — a Bureau 
for the nomination and control of all functionaries, teachers, &c. ; and a Bureau 
for regulating salaries, aids, and expenses of all kinds connected with primary 
schools, &c. 

(e) 2nd Division, for the superintendence of scientific and literary institutions. 
This comprises — a Bureau of Public Libraries, for superintending those of Paris and 
the departments, literary and scientific subscriptions and aids, literary and scientific 
commissions, &c. ; a Bureau of Learned Societies, superintending the institute of 
France, the garden of plants, college de France, school of oriental languages, 
school of charters, course of archaeological lectures, British foundations, bureau 
des longitudes, observatories of Marseilles and Toulouse, medical affairs, &c. ; 
and a Bureau of Historical Operations, directing the search for and publication of 
inedited documents concerning the history of France, the historical, scientific, and 
monumental committees, &c. 

(d) 3rd Division, for the control of all matters relating to the payment of 
salaries, the keeping of the general accounts of the department, and the settle- 
ment of all matters in contention. It comprises — a Bureau of Central Documents, 
which drawB out all warrants of payment, forms the general estimate for the 
budget, and verifies general expenses ; a Bureau of Accounts for Academies, which 
regulates the payment of salaries to academical functionaries, fees paid to the 
academies,'matters of contention, &c. ; and a Bureau of Accounts for Royal Colleges 
performing the same functions for all persons connected with those establish- 
ments. 

The appointments of all persons employed in public instruction are 
either made directly by the minister himself or are obliged to receive his 
sanction in order to be valid; and in the same way they are either re- 
movable from their offices by him, or the decrees for their removal 
require his sanction. The nomination to scientific societies, committees, 
&c, under the minister's control, are either made directly by himself or 
require his sanction, and, in some cases, as that of the Institute, require 
the royal approbation. 

The powers of the Minister of Public Instruction, as will have been 
seen, are very extensive, and indeed almost unlimited, since he is subject 
to no supreme control, except that of the Sovereign and the Legislature, 
and to no inspection except that of the Royal Council of Public In- 
struction. His parliamentary duties consist, besides the general political 
business of the Cabinet, in bringing forward all Government bills con- 
nected with public instruction, scientific and literary subjects, &c, in 
carrying them through their several stages in both Chambers : and the 
personages chosen for this post in the Cabinet are almost always such as 
have distinguished themselves in the literary or scientific world. The most 
eminent Minister of Public Instruction of late days has been M. Guizot, 
who gave an extraordinary impulse to all the establishments under his 
control, originated many most important reforms and improvements, and 
founded numerous establishments, such as the three committees mentioned 
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above, (he was the originator of the plan, which was carried into effect 
by M. de Salvandy, his successor,) besides making various regulations 
of considerable value. M. Cousin also filled this office with much dis- 
tinction, and, during the short period he remained in the Government, 
made many important changes in the faculties of law and medicine. The 
present minister is M. Villemain, who has continued the same system as 
his predecessors, and who, like them, is inclined to enfranchise all schools 
from being forced to comply with the one uniform system of instruction 
which is now made compulsory for all France. 

Academies. 

The different academies in the provincial towns of France have all 
for their type and model that of Paris : they are formed on an analogous 
plan, and their rules of lecturing, of examining, and of conferring de- 
grees are, ceteris paribus, the same. In general they are sufficiently 
well adapted to the importance and the interests of their respective 
localities, though there are some instances in which an augmentation 
would be highly desirable ; and they are likely to receive an increase 
both of endowment and influence according as the nation becomes 
more and more enlightened, and more wealthy by the continuance of a 
period of peace and prosperity. There is no need to enter into any 
specifications of the modes of procedure adopted in these institutions, 
since they vary but little from what is practised in the metropolis : all 
that is essential to be observed is that they are on a smaller scale, and 
that the number of students who attend the lectures of their professors 
is much inferior to that of the students who throng round the chairs of 
the Sorbonne, or the College de France. Although, however, the 
academies are proportioned in the number of their faculties and of their 
chairs to the literary and scientific importance of the districts in which 
they are situated, the professors who belong to them are all of first-rate 
merit, being selected, according to the excellent system which has been 
of late years adopted, from the most distinguished men of the country ; 
and thus, the lectures delivered in a provincial academy are by no means 
inferior to those of which the metropolis itself can b'oast. For some time 
a love of literature and science has been fast gaining ground in France, 
and it has been found necessary to establish new faculties in several of 
the great commercial cities. Thus at Bordeaux, Lyons, Rouen, Rennes, 
and Toulouse, faculties of sciences and letters have been founded ; and, 
judging from the eagerness with which the courses of lectures are fol- 
lowed, have been productive of the best results. At Lyons, in par- 
ticular, the second city in the kingdom both for population and wealth, 
the lectures of some of the more popular of the professors, such as the 
Professor of History and the Professor of Modern Literature, have been 
so much followed that the largest rooms appropriated to the Faculty of 
Letters have been insufficient to contain the audiences, and the apart- 
ments of the town-hall have had to be lent for the purpose. A similar 
result has been witnessed at Bordeaux, where, at one time, the crowds 
which beset the doors of the lecture rooms were so large and so eager, 
that the interference of the police was required to maintain order. In 
all cases the provincial academies serve as centres of intelligence and 
civilization, and they confer the most solid benefits on the localities 
in which they are established. 
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The principal academy of France, after that of Paris, is perhaps 
Strasburg, where the Germanic element prevailing over the French has 
given a certain gravity and dignity to the academy which other and 
newer institutions have not yet attained. Strasburg has faculties of 
theology, law, medicine, letters, and sciences, and numbers among 
its professors some of the most distinguished men in France. The 
faculty of theology is Protestant, of the confession of Augsburg, or 
Lutheran ; and is, together with the faculties of law and medicine, 
held in high repute. The most celebrated medical faculty in France, 
after that of Paris, is the faculty of Montpellier, and two other faculties 
of sciences and letters flourish in the same city. Poitiers has the faculty 
of law, which is the most frequented after that of the capital ; but it has 
only a secondary school of medicine, and no other faculties are yet founded 
in its academy. The academies of Caen, Toulouse, Rennes, Lyons, 
and Bordeaux, are about equal in rank and reputation ; that of Toulouse 
possesses two faculties of theology, one for Roman Catholics at Toulouse 
itself, the other for Calvinists at Montauban. In all these academies 
the lectures are perfectly open and gratuitous, those only in medicine 
and law requiring a few formalities and some very inconsiderable fees 
from students who intend to graduate. The professors are all paid by 
Government, are totally independent of their auditories, and are not 
subject to any restrictions whatever (except in the theological faculties) 
as to religious opinions. The value of their appointments is not yet 
reduced to an uniform scale, though the Government is anxious to effect 
this object : but in the newly-founded faculties the chairs are endowed 
handsomely, in comparison with the usual incomes of French men of 
letters ; and to single out Bordeaux as an example, the salaries are about 
4,000 francs (1604.) a-year. 

Secondary Instruction. 

An important project of law for the regulation of secondary instruction 
was presented to the Chamber of Deputies on the 10th of March, 1841, 
by M. Villemain, minister of public instruction ; but, from the press of 
other sessional business, it was not passed into a law before the breaking 
up of the Chambers. Little doubt exists of its being passed during 
the session of 1842. From the preamble of this Bill several valuable 
facts concerning the statistical condition of this branch of public 
education may be deduced ; we subjoin some of the most remarkable. 
The minister notices an objection raised to the actual system of 
instruction, that it is too classical, and forms too many " demi-savanls," 
turning out into the world too many young men who are rendered 
by it unfit for the station of life in which they are born, and yet 
unable to obtain sufficient occupation and maintenance in a higher grade. 
He denies, on statistical grounds, that this objection is valid, and 
says, — " Let an account be taken of the professions and public occupa- 
tions which require or presuppose a select fund of knowledge, and a real 
degree of intellectual cultivation, I am convinced that, from our public 
schools, our private schools, and our circles of domestic education, there 
is hardly sent forth each year a sufficient number of candidates to insure 
the methodic and regular recruitment of society in all its elective or 
delegated functions, in all the liberal professions, in all the higher 
branches of industry, which form, so to speak, the civil staff of the 
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country. Classical instruction, in fact, results in, and is to be estimated 
by, the baccalaureate in letters. Now, the exact number of bachelors 
admitted during the last 12 years gives an average of 3,248 per annum ; 
and, on the other hand, the total number of social positions to be filled 
in the magistracy, superior administration, the bar, and the learned 
professions, exceeds 60,000. A comparison of these numbers shows 
that, if the probable duration of life be taken into account, the actual 
results of secondary instruction are far from being too great, and that 
they are not even yet in a proportion to meet the regular and successive 
demands of the country." 

Religious instruction of pupils destined to enter the Roman Catholic 
church does not come entirely under the control of the Minister of 
Public Instruction ; it belongs to the department of the Minister of 
Justice and Public Worship. It is, nevertheless, to be made partially 
subject to the action of the proposed law, inasmuch as certain degrees in 
different faculties and proofs of capacity will be required from the 
various professors and teachers engaged in this branch. This division 
of public instruction is carried on in ecclesiastical seminaries, one or 
more of which exist in each diocese, and under the special control and 
direction of the bishop. In the grands skminaires, (there are two 
classes of such establishments, — large seminaries and small seminaries, — 
the former being supplied from the latter,) the total number of pupils in 
1837 amounted to 7,888; in 1838 to 7,402 ; in 1839 to 6,974; and in 
1840 to about 7,500; giving a yearly average of 7,441. The pupils re- 
main in these seminaries three years, so that, to keep this number up, 
there must be an annual supply sent to the great from the little semi- 
naries of 2,480 pupils ; and, as the pupils remain in the little seminaries, 
or secondary ecclesiastical schools, from seven to eight years, it is evident 
that this supposes a total number of pupils in the latter class of schools 
amounting to an annual average of l7,300 to 19,800 pupils. This 
number, added to that reported in the great seminaries, forms a body of 
25,000 to 27,000 young men constantly in the course of regular educa- 
tion for the supply of clergymen to the French Catholic church. 

The number of communal colleges has decreased since 1836, when it 
amounted to 323 : the present number being 312. This arises not wholly 
from the extinction of such colleges, but from their conversion from 
communal into royal colleges. The total number of pupils in communal 
colleges is now about 26,000. 

The number of "Institutions" in France is 106, containing 9,420 
pupils ; and the number of " Pensions" 991, containing 24,691 ; or the 
total number of these schools, taken jointly, is 1,097, and of their pupils, 
34,111. 

According to the existing law, framed principally in the time of 
Napoleon, no institutions or pensions, or other scholastic establishments, 
can be formed in France (for the instruction of French children) without 
being subjected to the law affecting the University of France. By the 
terms of this law, the authorization of the Grand Master of the University 
(the Minister of Public Instruction) must be obtained before any such 
establishment can be set up. The head master of an institution must be 
a bachelor in sciences at least, and the master of a pension a bachelor in 
letters at least, while the under masters must produce certain certificates 
of capacity. All the pupils in these establishments are obliged to follow 
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the courses of lectures in the royal or communal colleges of the towns 
■where they exist, or at all events to pay the regular fees for such attend- 
ance ; and without producing certificates of having so done, or of having 
received competent education at home, no one can he admitted to the 
examination of the baccalaureate in letters in any academy. According 
to the law proposed by M. Villemain, several important changes are to 
be introduced into the system of regulations ; and, as there is little doubt 
of its speedily being enacted, we subjoin an abstract of its most essential 
provisions, as giving a general idea of what the legal system of secondary 
instruction in France will be. 

Secondary instruction is defined as including moral and religious 
instruction, the study of ancient and modern languages, philosophy, 
history, geography, and mathematical and physical sciences, serving as 
a preparation for the examinations for the baccalaureate in letters, the 
baccalaureate in sciences, or for admission into special schools. The 
establishments for secondary instruction are either private or public. 
The private establishments are either Institutions in which all the 
branches of secondary instruction are taught, or Pensions, in which 
part only are taught. Every French male subject, aged twenty-five years 
at least, not incapacitated by the terms of the law on primary education, 
may form a private establishment of secondary instruction, on depositing 
the following documents in the hands of the rector of the academy 
within the jurisdiction of which he proposes to fix himself, viz., a certifi- 
cate of good conduct during the preceding three years from the mayor 
and three municipal councillors of his commune; the diplomas of 
academic degrees, and certificates of capacity specified below ; the regu- 
lations and plan of studies to be observed in the establishment, (this 
document to be deposited annually) ; and the plan of the buildings of 
the establishment. On these documents being duly approved and regis- 
tered by the academic authorities, they are to be returned to the depositor 
within two months at latest, and the establishment may then be opened. 

At the seat of each academy there is to be formed a jury of examina- 
tion for the candidates who wish to obtain certificates of capacity for 
secondary instruction.- This jury is to consist of the Rector of the 
Academy, as president ; the Procurator-general of the Royal Court, or 
the King's procurator of the Civil Tribunal ; the mayor ; a Roman 
Catholic clergyman, appointed by the Minister of Public Instruction on 
the nomination of the bishop of the diocese ; a minister of each of the 
other persuasions recognized by the state, (Lutheran, Calvinist, and 
Jewish,) appointed by the Minister of Public Instruction on the nomina- 
tion of the consistorial authority, with this reservation that the Roman 
Catholic and other ministers shall only take part in the examinations 
of the candidates which belong to their own persuasions ; the head of a 
private establishment of secondary instruction, chosen by the Minister ; 
and four other members chosen by the Minister from among the pro- 
fessors of the academy, the magistrates, or the notable citizens of the 
district under the jurisdiction of the academy. 

Every candidate, in order to be allowed to present himself before this 
jury, must be a Frenchman, aged twenty-one years at least; a bachelor in 
letters at least, if a candidate for the diploma of a master of a pension ; 
or a bachelor in sciences, (which presupposes the baccalaureate in letters,) 
or a licentiate in letters at least, if a candidate for the diploma of a 
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master of an institution. No candidate rejected at an examination by 
this jury can be admitted to a new examination within the space of one 
year, and no one can again present himself after three rejections. The 
examinations are to be conducted in public. No person can be admitted 
as master or usher in any private establishment of secondary instruction 
without producing the certificate of good conduct specified above, nor 
without being bachelor in letters at least, and bachelor in mathematical 
and physical sciences at least for the upper classes. 

All obligations imposed on the heads of institutions and pensions to 
send their pupils to the courses of lectures of royal or communal col- 
leges are suppressed, as is also the obligation of presenting certificates 
of university or domestic studies for admissibility to the examinations 
for the baccalaureate in letters. The provisions of this law are en- 
forced by certain fines and penalties specified in it ; and they are to be 
applicable to all secondary ecclesiastical schools after five years from the 
date of promulgation. Out of the total number of pupils in such ecclesi- 
astical schools the minister may grant dispensations of payment of all 
university fees to 20,000. 

With regard to the public establishments of secondary instruction, the 
following stipulations are made : — The number of royal colleges is to be 
increased until there shall be at least one in each department ; the towns 
are to contribute a fixed fund towards the repairs of the buildings of all 
colleges, royal or communal ; to found a certain number of bursarships 
in case of the college being a royal one ; and to secure the salaries of 
the principal and professors for five years at least, in case of the college 
being a communal one. Communal colleges are defined as being of 
two classes : the first including those in which the pupils receive in- 
struction analogous to that of a royal college; and the second, in- 
cluding those in which only part of this instruction is given. In 
communal colleges of the first class, the professors must have the same 
academic degrees as the professors of royal colleges; in communal 
colleges of the second order there must be at least four professors gradu- 
ates, including the principal. The teaching of ancient languages is not 
obligatory in colleges of the second class ; and cannot, even when it is 
admitted, advance beyond that of the class of grammar in other colleges. 
To every communal college there must be a gratuitous administrative 
council, comprising the mayor of the town as president, and from five to 
seven members of the municipal council, or notable inhabitants of the 
town, selected by the Minister of Public Instruction. In all communal 
colleges of the first class the salary of each professor of philosophy, 
rhetoric, special mathematics, and physics, as well as of the almoner, 
must be 1,800 francs (121.) per annum at least; and that of any other 
professor in communal colleges of either class must be 1,200 francs 
(48/.) per annum at least. 

The Ecole Normale is so essential an institution in the system of 
secondary instruction, that a slight account of its organization is neces- 
sary. It consists of a Director General, a Director of Studies, a Sur- 
veillant General, 2 Maitres Surveillants, and 34 Maitres de Conferences, 
or professors, viz. ; — 

Section of Letters, first year, 5 ; viz., Greek, Latin, French, Ancient 
History and Antiquities, Philosophy: second year, 6; viz., History of 
Greek Literature, History of French Literature, History of Mediaeval 
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and Modern Literature, History of Philosophy, Grammar ; third year, 
for superior classes, 5, viz., Greek, Latin, French, History, Philosophy. 

Section of Sciences, first year, 4; viz., Applied Analysis and Descrip- 
tive Geometry, Differential Calculus, Chemistry, Drawing : second 
year, 4; viz., Botany and Mineralogy, Physics, Mechanics, Drawing: 
third year, 10 ; viz., Geology, Zoology, Comparative Anatomy and 
Physiology, Chemical Manipulations and Analyses, Physical Manipu- 
lations and construction of instruments, comphment of studies and 
exercises to prepare for the concours d 1 Agregation, Astronomy, Calculus 
of Probabilities, Drawing, general and adjunct preparators. 

The total number of pupils is 88, of whom 51 are in the section of 
letters, and 37 in that of sciences. 

Of the former there are in the first year 24, viz. whole bursars 7, 
half ditto 17. In the second year 20, viz., whole bursars 7, half ditto 8; 
Division of Grammar, half bursars 5. In the third year 7, viz., superior 
Classes of Letters, whole bursars 2 ; History, whole bursars 2 ; Philo- 
sophy, whole bursars 3. 

Of the 37 in the section of sciences, there are in the first year 18, 
viz., whole bursars 8, half ditto 10. In the second year 12, viz., whole 
bursars 6, half ditto 6. In the third year 7, viz., Mathematical Sciences, 
whole bursars 4; Physical and Natural Sciences, whole bursars 2, 
half ditto 1. 

This establishment is placed under the immediate authority of the 
Minister and Royal Council of Public Instruction. It is destined for 
the special education of persons who wish to become professors in the 
Colleges of the University ; and the pupils, who are admitted only 
after a severe preliminary examination, are classed either as whole 
bursars, or as half bursars, according to the rank they obtain in the 
admission list by order of merit. The principal conditions of admission 
are as follows: — 1st. That the age of the candidates shall not be less 
than i7 years, nor more than 23, complete on the 1st of July, in the 
year in which they present themselves. 2ndly. That they shall have 
terminated their studies, up to the class of philosophy inclusively, in a 
royal college, or in a communal college de plein exercice : producing 
at the same time, satisfactory testimonials of morality, good conduct, 
&c., from such college: and 3rdly. That they shall have taken the 
degree of Bachelor in Letters, if they are candidates for the section 
of letters, or that of Bachelor of Sciences, if candidates for the section 
of sciences ; presenting at the same time the diplomas of graduation, 
with the legal authorization of their parents or guardians, to undertake an 
engagement of ten years duration in the department of public instruction. 
A register of inscription, for the names of candidates, is open in every 
academy of the kingdom, from the 16th of June to the 15th of July 
each year; and the preliminary examination takes place in each 
academy, from the 4th to the 10th of August in each year. The ex- 
amination consists, for the section of letters, of written compositions on 
all the parts of rhetoric and philosophy, and of interrogations on the 
different objects of instruction in those classes, as well as in those of his- 
tory and the humanities ; for the section of sciences, of compositions 
in mathematics and physics, together with a French dissertation, a Latin 
translation, and corresponding interrogations. The pupils thus declared 
admissable, are obliged, within the first ten days after their arrival at 
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the school, to undergo before the professors of the establishment a defi- 
nitive examination, the result of which, compared with the previous 
examination, determines whether they are to be finally admitted or not. 
The courses of lectures commence on the 16th of October in each year, 
and last till the middle of August ; the total duration of residence for 
the pupils is three years. Independently of the lectures (or conferences as 
they are termed) given within the establishment, the pupils attend the 
public courses of lectures at the College de France, the Faculties of 
Sciences and Letters, the Garden of Plants, &c. The school is established 
in the ancient College du Plessis, No. 115 Rue St. Jacques; but a new 
and more considerable building is about to be erected, to the south of 
the Pantheon, in the Rue d'Ulm. 

To return to the general subject of Secondary Instruction : the ap- 
pointments of professors in the royal colleges are made exclusively from 
the list of Professeurs Agreges, or Associated Professors ; and no one 
whose name does not appear on this list can receive such an appointment. 
A general examination is opened every year in Paris for candidates from 
all parts of France, in the several classes for which the professorships 
are destined, and is conducted with extreme severity. It lasts a con- 
siderable time, several weeks in each class, and is conducted by the 
most eminent men connected with the University of France. A con- 
siderable proportion of the candidates are rejected, and the general list 
may be considered as comprising the most efficient names among the 
literary and scientific world. According as vacancies occur, the pro- 
fessors are selected out of this list of agreges according to seniority, 
though no one is forced to accept a professorship contrary to his incli- 
nation without forfeiting his right of future nomination. There are 
about 500 agreges of all classes, and a large proportion of them are 
either doctors' or licentiates in their respective faculties, or are pupils 
of the Ecole Normale, or else have held professorships in communal 
colleges. The examination for the candidates is equivalent to the exami- 
nation for fellowships in the larger colleges of British Universities ; and, 
though the agrtjges receive no salaries as such, they may be considered 
as representing the fellows of the French University, since they cannot 
avoid succeeding to the professorships according as they fall vacant.* 

The professors of communal colleges are chosen either from the pupils 
of the Ecole Normale or from the graduates of the different academical 
faculties throughout France ; and in general both for this class, as well 
as certainly for the class of professors in royal colleges, the selection of 
the Minister of Public Instruction is made according to academical 
merit. 

None of the appointments of professorships in either class of colleges 
would be considered valuable in England; but, compared with the 
general pay of public functionaries of all kinds in France, the remune- 
ration of the professors is adequately large. The highest does not exceed 
3,000 francs (120/.) a year, and the lowest is about 1,200 francs (48/.) 
The greatest part of these appointments are for provincial towns, and 
the salaries are sufficient to maintain a single man with respectability. 

* The number of agreges, who can be admitted in any one year, is limited. In 
1 842 the number is fixed as follows : — Classes of philosophy, 5 ; of mathematical 
sciences, 5 ; of physical sciences, 4 ; of superior letters, 8 ; of grammar, 8 ; of 
history, 5. 
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No limitation as to religious opinions or celibacy are imposed ; and in 
general the professors are able by means of private pupils and literary 
or scientific occupations to add to their incomes. 

For the professorships in the faculties of law aud medicine, similar 
examinations of aggregation take place, and, at the time of the superior 
degrees (Licentiates and Doctorates) in those faculties being granted, 
prizes are given to the candidates who most distinguish themselves. In 
the examinations for the professorships the subjects are analogous to, but 
much more difficult than, those for the examination of graduations, and 
they are also more extensive. They consist not only of vivd voce in- 
terpellations, translations, and original compositions both in French and 
Latin, but also include the delivery of set theses, and the supporting of 
arguments, exactly the same as the scholastic exercises for degrees in 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge ; only with this exception, 
that they are maintained with much more vigour in Paris, and that an 
act kept in presence of a professor and the graduates of a faculty in the 
Academy of Paris is still, as of old, a matter of serious importance. 

To give an idea of what an examination of aggregation or Concours 
d'Agregation is, (the list of subjects for 1841 will be found below) the 
following abstract is subjoined of the report from the Dean of the 
Faculty of Letters in the Academy of Paris* to the Minister of Public 
Instruction, dated October 3, 1840. It states that three places of 
Agrege"s in the section of Ancient and Modern Literature having become 
vacant, the Faculty of Letters met at the Sorbonne on the 15th Sep- 
tember, under himself as Dean. The judges were (besides the Dean) 
M. Alexandre, Inspector General of Studies ; M. Fauriel, Member of 
the Institute and Professor of Foreign Literature in the Academy of 
Paris ; M Patin, Professor of Latin Poetry in the same faculty ; and 
M. Ampere, Professor of French Literature in the College de France. 
Eight doctors in letters had inscribed their names as candidates, but 
only seven presented themselves ; and of these, another was obliged to 
abandon the examination after some time from fatigue ; the other six 
persevered to the end. The examination lasted almost without inter- 
ruption every day from 10 to 5 o'clock from the 16th of September to 
the 1st of October inclusive, and the result was proclaimed at 11 o'clock 
on the morning of the 2nd. The Dean reminds the Minister that 
according to the regulations he had laid down, the texts from Greek, 
Latin, and French authors, upon which the candidates were to discuss, 
and which they were to explain, as well as the subjects, of Foreign 
Literature, were prescribed in a precise manner and previously specified ; 
but that the two subjects of written composition, (one in Latin, the other 
in French,) and the subjects of the two Epreuves orales, or vivd voce 
discourses, which had to be made, one after a day's preparation, the 
other after only an hour's preparation, were left to the selection of the 
judges. Each of these vivd voce discourses was to last an hour and a 
half, and the candidates had to develope, as the Dean observes, the 
most fertile as well as the most arid questions of ancient and modern 
literature, which the drawing of them by lotf might designate j " from 
the monuments of ancient eloquence to the humble labours of the Greek 

* M. Leclerc. 

t For an explanation of this system see the Paper on the Academy of Paris, 
referred to in a previous note. 
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and Latin scholiasts ; from the plan of a complete course of French 
poetry down to the rules of the art of translation." The Dean then 
proceeds to remark, that three candidates out of the seven who began, 
soon showed their superiority and maintained it to the end; and the 
first candidate of the three above mentioned (Dr. Ozanam) showed, 
besides his extensive knowledge of the ancient languages, that he was 
master of the four modern languages indicated in the programme ; viz. 
Italian, Spanish, German, and English. The Dean then gives a 
notice of the examination of each of the six candidates, paying the 
compliments which they appear all to have deserved. He then declares 
the first three, (Dr. Ozanam, Professor of Commercial Law in the 
Faculty of Law at Lyons; Dr. Egger, Supplementary Examiner or 
repeliteur at the Ecole Normale; and Dr. Berger, Supplementary 
Professor of Latin Literature, in the Faculty of Letters, at Caen,) to be 
worthy of recommendations as candidates for the vacant places of 
agreges. He further recommends to the notice of the Minister of 
Public Instruction, Dr. Demogest, (the fourth candidate in order of 
merit,) Professor of Rhetoric in the Royal College at Lyons. No re- 
commendation is added to the compliments already paid to the last two 
of the six candidates. The Dean further adds, that the examination 
having taken place in the month of September, when the professors of 
several provincial faculties and colleges had profited by the annual 
vacation to visit the capital, the hall of the Faculty of Letters, in which 
the public examination took place, was hardly spacious enough to 
contain the crowd of professors and graduates who attended the whole 
of the examinations each day. On this report being presented to the 
Minister of Public Instruction, he immediately issued a decree for 
admitting the first three candidates into the list of agreges. 

List of Subjects for the Examination of Associated Professors, 
for 1841. 

(Concours des Agreges.) 

(I.) For Candidates for Professorships in the classes of Grammar and superior 
classes of Letters. 

(a.) Classes of Grammar. 

{Greek.) 
The Philippic Orations. — The Archidamas of Isocrates. — Lncian's Eulogium of 
Demosthenes. — Plutarch's Life of Demosthenes. — Xenophon's Anabasis. — 
Iliad, vith Book. — Odyssey, xxivth Book. — The Dioscuri of Theocritus. — 
Herodotus, vth and vith Books. 

{Latin.) 
The Episodes of the first three Georgics, and the whole of the fourth Georgic. — 
Cicero de Senectute, de AmicitiS, Somnium Scipionis, and Paradoxa. — Sallust, 
The Jugurthine War, and the two Epistles De Ordinandi Republica. — Ovid, 
the first two books of the Fasti. — Quintus Curtius, Books vm and ix. — Caesar, 
first two hooks of the Gallic war. — Livy, the Preface and the First Book. 

(b.) Superior Classes of Letters. 

{Greet.) 
The Nemsean Odes of Pindar. — The Choephorse of JEschylus. — The Electra of 
Euripides. — The Plutus of Aristophanes. — The Oration on the Parapresbeia of 
Demosthenes. — Dinarchus on Demosthenes. — Thucydides, First Book, — 
Aristotle, Third Book of the Rhetoric. 
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{Latin.) 
Horace, Epistles. — Plautus's Paenulus. — Lucretius, Book 5, — Persius, Satires; 
and the Satire of Sulpicia. — Cicero's Letters to Atticus, Books 1 and 2. — Pliny's 
Letters, Books 1, 2, 3, and 4. — Seneca's Letters to Lucilius, the first 50. — 
Cicero, de Oratore. — Tacitus, Germany. 

(II.) For Candidates for Professorships in the superior classes of Letters. — 
Oral Examination. 

1. To give an analytical account of the Rhetoric of Aristotle ; and to extract the 
precepts applicable to eloquence and composition in modern times. 

2. To compare the Choephor» of ^schylus, the Electra of Sophocles, and the 
Electra of Euripides. 

3. To analyze the Epistles of Horace with regard to their style, and literary and 
historical details. 

4. To analyze the following Orations of Cicero : — Pro lege Manili ; In Catiliriam ; 
De legeAgraria; Post reditum in Senatum ; Pro Domo ; De har. Respon.; 
Philipp. 

5. To analyze the epistolary style of the Latins, giving the characteristics of 
Cicero, Seneca, and Pliny. 

6. To study the causes of pulpit oloquence in the 17th century, and to compare 
the sermons of Bossuet, Massillon, Bourdaloue, and Fenelon. 

7. To compare the first part of the Penates de Pascal: select chapters from La 
Bruye"re : select Essays of Nicolle ; the Moral Reflections of La Rochefoueault j 
the Introduction to the Knowledge of the Human Mind; and the Reflections of 
Vauvenargues. 

(III.) For Candidates for Professorships in the classes of Philosophy. 

From the Republic of Plato. 

1 . What is the actual object and plan of the Republic f 

2. Explain and discuss the theory of the ideas : compare the passages of the 
Republic in which this theory is contained with the analogous passages of the 
Phmdra, the Pha-don, and the Parmenides : explain and estimate the refutation 
of this theory given by Aristotle in his Metaphysics. 

3. Compare together the Republic, the Politics, the Gorgias, and the Laws. 

4. Mention the general judgment given by Aristotle in the Second Book of the 
Politics on the Republic of Plato, and also the criticisms on it in other parts of 
the same work. 

From the Metaphysics of Aristotle. 

1. Give a succinct analysis of each book of the Metaphysics, and discuss the object 
and plan of that work. 

2. Give a detailed analysis of the First Book ; and appreciate its character and 
value. 

3. Ditto, Twelfth Book. 

From the Logic of Aristotle. 

1. Give an analysis of the First Book of the First Analytics; and explain the 
most important terms and formulae. 

2. Ditto, Second Book. 

From the Theodicaa of Leibnitz. 
Give an account of the doctrine contained in the different writings of Leibnitz 
comprised under this title. 

(IV.) For Candidates for Professorships in the classes of History. 

1. Give an account of the Panegyric and Panathenaic discourses of Jsocrates ; and of 
the Panathenaic discourse of Aristides. Point out the value of these discourses 
as illustrating the history of Athens. 

2. Detewnine the extent and limits of the Greek invasion of Asia under Alexander, 
and during the first century after his death. Point out the principal results ; 
the establishment of colonies ; and the foundation of towns. 

3. Explain the political organization of the Roman Empire under Augustus, and 
also under Diocletian. 

4. What changes were introduced into the commercial intercourse of the East and 
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the "West, first by the conquests of Alexander, next by those of the Romans, and 
then by the removal of the seat of Empire to Constantinople 1 

5. Point out the causes of the decline of the Spanish monarchy from the death of 
Charles V. to the accession of Philip V. 

6. Explain the origin, and point out the principal vicissitudes, of the institution of 
Parliaments in Prance up to the time of their suppression during the French 
Revolution. 

(V.) For Candidates for Professorships in the classes of Foreign Languages and 
Literature.* 

(Italian.) 
First Canto of the Inferno of Dante. — The Canzone of Petrarch to Rienzi, Italia 
mia, &c. — Machiavelli, First Book of History of Florence. 

(Spanish.) 
First Book of Don Quijote. — Extracts from the Romancero. 

(German.) 

First Canto of Klopstock's Messiah First Act of Schiller's Wilhelm Tell. — Last 

book of Goethe's Hermann und Dorothea. 

(English.) 
Last Act of Shakspeare's Julius Ccesar. — First Book of Milton's Paradise Lost. 

Table of Studies to be observed in Royal Colleges, and Communal 
Colleges de plein exercice, {or in xohich ike full course of study is 
followed,) as fixed by Decree of August 25, 1840. 

Elementary or Seventh and Lowest Class. — French, and first rudiments of Latin, 

8 lessons a-week. Sacred history, geography, and arithmetic, 2 lessons. 
Sixth Class. — French, Latin, and first rudiments of Greek, 9 lessons, (10 lessons 

in the Paris colleges.) Ancient History, 1 lesson. 
Fifth Class. — French, Latin, and Greek, 9 lessons, (10 lessons in Paris.) Ancient 

History, 1 lesson. 
Fourth Class. — Ancient languages, 8 lessons. Living languages, 1 lesson. Roman 

History, 2 lessons. 
Third Class. — Ancient languages, 8 lessons. Living languages, 1 lesson. Me- 
diaeval History, 2 lessons. 
Second Class. — Ancient languages, 8 lessons. Living languages, 1 lesson. Modern 

History, 2 lessons. 
Rhetoric Class. — French and Ancient languages, 8 lessons, (9 in Paris.) French 

History of France, 2 lessons. 
Philosophy Class, First Year. — Philosophy, 5 lessons. Mathematics, 3 lessons ; 

Elementary ditto, 4 lessons. Physics, Chemistry, and Natural History, 

3 lessons. 
Philosophy Class, Second Year, (highest class.) — Special mathematics, 6 lessons. 

Physics, 3 lessons. Alternate compositions in mathematics and physics, 

1 lesson. 

On the System of Education in the Colleges of France. 

The name of " College' in France is not of the same import as in Eng- 
land : in the former country it indicates what the colleges of the British 
universities were in former days, when students were received at a much 
younger age than they now are, and when these institutions approached 
nearly to what is now meant by the word public schools, such as those 
of Eton, Winchester, Harrow, &c. The French colleges still receive 
pupils from the age of seven or eight upwards, and their system is there- 
fore necessarily adapted to the education of boys rather than of young 
men. According to the present organization, too, of public instruction 

* These subjects were for 1840 ; but they serve to give an idea of the general 
nature of the examinations. 
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in France, the colleges are quite distinct from the academical faculties. 
The major part of them exist in towns where no faculties are established, 
and they are to be considered in every respect in the light of schools. 
In some colleges the boarders are numerous, but in most the number of 
day pupils is more considerable than that of the pupils who reside per- 
manently in the establishment. The college, in nine instances out of 
ten, is for the especial benefit of the town alone in which it is situated, 
and serves as a general public school for the locality. Parents send 
their children there to attend the daily lessons, and the schools send 
their scholars, under the superintendence of ushers, for the same pur- 
pose.* Those pupils who reside in the college are under the personal 
superintendence of the principal and some of the professors or masters 
of studies. The fees, as in those of Paris, vary from 600 francs to 
1,000 fiancs (24/. to 40/.) per annum for boarders, and amount to only 
20 or 40 francs (16.S. to 1/. 12s.) for the day pupils. 

The system of instruction pursued varies greatly according to the 
nature of the locality and the size of the college. In the royal colleges, 
and the communal colleges of the first class, it comprises most of the 
branches of a good education, — literary and scientific; while in some of 
the smaller colleges in remote country towns it extends barely beyond 
the rudiments of a plain French education. In the larger establishments, 
the pupils study the ancient languages to a considerable extent, so much 
so that it is a general complaint in France that too much time is given 
to Latin and Greek, and that the pupils leave their colleges too much 
stored with ancient lore, and not enough with the elements of modern 
knowledge. This reproach is not altogether unfounded ; but the attention 
paid to the living languages, and to the practical application of scientific 
knowledge, is increasing every day. In the ancient languages the 
pupils commence with such books as Eutropius and Cornelius Nepos, 
a favourite author in French schools, and advance as far as Cicero's 
Epistles, Tacitus, Pliny, &c. ; while in Greek they commence with 
easy extracts from Xenophon, &c, and end with the Tragedians and 
Orators. Very little time is given to Greek or Latin versification ; but 
a good deal is devoted to the writing of Latin prose, and, for the higher 
classes, to Greek prose. In mathematics considerable progress is com- 
monly made, and the elder pupils generally read as far as the Differen- 
tial and Integral Calculus and Mechanics before leaving college. Much 
more time is given to the acquisition of elementary notions of physics 
than in any English school, the pupils receiving instruction in 
chemistry, practical mechanics, elementary astronomy, and zoology , 
and considerable benefit is found to result from this part of the system, 
though the instruction thus given is necessarily superficial. The study 
of modern history, as well as that of ancient, is now much attended to, 
and with equally beneficial results; and the same may be said of 
modern languages, one of which, besides French, is generally taught to 
every pupil in a college. The writing of exercises, themes, translations, 
&c, forms the main part of the pupil's occupations. Verse and prose 
are also committed to memory to a considerable extent ; but viva voce 
exercises, except in the way of examinations, are not much practised ; 

* The regulation respecting schools is about to be altered by a special law, men- 
tioned in another part of this Report. 
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and the teaching of writing, or calligraphy as it is generally termed in 
France, (a term that implies the existence of a great deal of cacography,) 
is almost wholly neglected. Geography, elementary drawing, and 
music, are much practised by the pupils in all the better classes of 
establishments ; and, in general, it may be said, that the system of 
French collegiate or scholastic education is not only more extensive or 
miscellaneous than that adopted in England, but is also well adapted to 
the peculiar political and social condition of the country. An idea 
may be formed, by an inspection of the following list of professorships 
in the several classes of colleges, as to what the courses of study pur- 
sued in them comprise. We subjoin those of three such establish- 
ments taken from provincial towns, as giving a fair average for the rest. 

The first is that of .the Royal College of Bordeaux, one of the most 
important commercial cities in France, and the seat of an academy, in 
which a faculty of theology, a faculty of letters, a faculty of sciences, 
and a secondary school of medicine are established. 

The list of officers attached to this college, commencing from the 
highest, is as follows : — A Provisor, or head master, who, in this in- 
stance, (an unusual one,) is a Roman Catholic clergyman ; a Censor, or 
head tutor ; an Almoner, who is a Roman Catholic clergyman, (in several 
colleges where the district includes many Protestants the almoner is 
either a Protestant ; or there are two almoners, one Roman Catholic, 
the other Protestant) ; a Steward, who manages the funds, and provides 
for the maintenance of the boarders, &c. ; a Professor of Philosophy, 
who is always the head professor ; a Professor of Special Mathematics ; 
a Professor of Physicaf Sciences ; a Professor of Elementary Mathe- 
matics ; a Professor of Rhetoric, the head classical professor; a Pro- 
fessor of History ; a Professor of second class ; a Professor of third 
class; a Professor of fourth class; a Professor of fifth class; a Pro- 
fessor of sixth class ; a Professor of Elementary Classes ; a Professor 
of Natural History, which has hitherto been taught to pupils while in 
the lower classes ; a Professor of English ; a Professor of German ; 
thirteen masters of studies, or ushers, and a surveillant. 

According to this arrangement the lowest class is the elementary one, 
into which, unless qualified for a superior class, a pupil, on entering 
the college would first be placed ; he would remain a year in it, and 
then would mount step by step from one class to another until he got 
to the rhetoric class, thus occupying eight years. At this period of 
their course a few pupils are removed from the college, but the greater 
number remain for the classes of elementary mathematics and physical 
sciences, and a good many for that of philosophy ot special mathe- 
matics, thus occupying three years more. The professors of history 
and modern languages do not have a year specially devoted to each of 
their periods of instruction, but give their lectures or lessons concur- 
rently with those of other professors at various parts of the general 
course. A boy entering the elementary classes at 1 or 8 years of age 
would thus reach the first classical, or rhetoric class by the age of 13 or 
1 4, and that of philosophy, or special mathematics by the age of 16 
or 17. 

In this college, besides the ordinary course of education, special 
classes have been opened to meet the demand of a large portion of the 
inhabitants of Bordeaux, and instruction is given of a kind adapted to 
vol. v. — part i. c 
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young men, who are intended for commercial or manufacturing 
pursuits. 

The College of Bordeaux is one of the largest of the royal colleges in 
France, and is held in great repute in that part of the country. It con- 
tains altogether 449 pupils, of whom 32 are royal bursars, that is, who 
are entirely educated and boarded free of all expense to their parents ; 
14 communal bursars, who enjoy the same advantages at the expense 
of the city of Bordeaux ; 178 boarders, or pensionnaires libres, who pay 
the full charges of the college, and reside permanently within its walls ; 
24 half-boarders, who only take their meals there and attend the 
classes; and 201 day pupils, who only come to repeat their lessons, un- 
dergo their examinations, and profit by the general course of instruc- 
tion. The royal colleges of Marseilles, Lyons, Rouen, Strasburg, &c, 
are of the same kind : other royal colleges in smaller towns contain the 
same number of professors, nearly, but have not so many pupils ; and 
the course of instruction pursued in them is not quite so high. 

The next college we shall select is a communal college of the larger 
kind, such as that of Boulogne-sur-Mer, in the jurisdiction of the 
academy of Douai. The town of Boulogne is one of no small intel- 
lectual, as well as commercial, activity : the inhabitants, by their con- 
stant intercourse with foreigners, are more enlightened than those of 
many other provincial towns in France. There is a good museum of 
natural history, and an ecclesiastical seminary established in the place ; 
and there are also two considerable English boarding schools, or pensions, 
which have flourished there for many years. The ofiicers of this college 
are as follows : — A Principal or head master ; an Almoner, a Roman 
Catholic clergyman; a Professor of Philosophy, or head professor ; a 
Professor of Mathematics ; a Professorof Rhetoric, the head classical pro- 
fesssor ; a Professor of Physics and Chemistry ; a Professor of History ; 
a Professor of second class; a Professor of third class ; a Professor of 
fourth class ; a Professor of fifth class ; a Professor of sixth class ; a Pro- 
fessor of seventh class ; a Professor of eighth class ; a Professor of French 
language ; and a Professor of English language. Here a pupil entering 
the eighth or lowest class at the age of 7 or 8 would attain to the rhetoric 
or first class at the age of 14 or 15, and he would be in that of mathe- 
matics or philosophy at 16 or 17. The lessons given by the pro- 
fessors of physics, history, and modern languages are adjuncts to those 
of the general classes. This college is maintained entirely at the ex- 
pense of the town of Boulogne, which allots an annual sum of 29,700 
francs (1,188/.) to that purpose ;* and to this a further sum of 8,900 
francs (356/.) per annumf is added, being the produce of the fees paid 
by the day pupils, the pensions in the town, &c. The total number of 
pupils is 115, of whom 21 are boarders, and 94 are day pupils. From 
the number of professors, including the principal and the almoner, 
being 16, and the revenues amounting to 38,600 francs (1,544/.) per 
annum, it results that the average income of the ofiicers is about 2,400 
francs (96/.); but the principal probably receives 4,000 francs (160/.); 
the first four or head professors 3,000 francs (120/.) each ; the almoner 
2,000 francs (80Z.), and the junior professors from 1,000 francs to 
2,000 francs (40/. to 80/.) each. 

* This sum is called the " Dotation." ♦ This is called the « Retribution." 
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The third college we shall instance is that of a small country town in 
an agricultural district, but in a part of France where the inhabitants 
are prosperous and tolerably well informed — Chinon, in the department 
of Indre-et-Loire, not far from Tours. Here the officers of the com- 
munal college consist of a Principal or head master; a Professor of 
Philosophy, or head professor ; a Professor of Mathematics ; a Professor 
of Rhetoric and second class ; a Professor of third class ; and a Professor 
of fourth class ; a Professor of fifth and sixth classes ; and a Professor of 
elementary class (filled by the principal). In this college Greek is pro- 
bably hardly, if ever, taught, and of mathematics only the mere rudiments. 
A boy entering the lowest class at 7 or 8, would arrive at the rhetoric 
class by 12 or 13, and would reach the philosophy class by 14 or 15. 
The number of pupils in this college is 62, being 41 boarders (which 
shows, from the large proportion to the total number, that the college is 
one of reputation and well conducted) and 21 day pupils. The sup- 
port of the institution depends entirely on the town, which gives 9,800 
francs (392/.) per annum for this purpose : the amount of fees from day 
pupils, &c, is 4,689 francs (187 J.). This would give an average re- 
muneration to the officers of the college of nearly 1,700 francs (68/.) 
per annum ; but the principal would receive about 3,000 francs (120/.) ; 
the three head professors about 2,000 francs (80/.) each ; and. the re- 
mainder from 1,000 francs to 1,200 francs (40/. to 48/.) each. 

In some of the more remote districts of the country, and in very 
small towns, where a communal college exists, the number of officers 
consist of a principal and only two or three professors ; and the instruction 
given, seldom goes beyond the mere elements of Latin, French, History, 
&c. The number of pupils too, in these extreme cases, does not exceed 
15 or 20. One remarkable instance, which may be taken as the mini- 
mum or "vanishing point" of a college, may be quoted in that of the 
small town of Montivilliers near Havre. Here there are nominally a prin- 
cipal and one professor of the third, fourth, and fifth classes : but this soli- 
tary chair is filled by the principal himself, so that the college contains only 
one functionary ! And yet by an effort of administrative industry, which 
is probably unequalled, he has 108 pupils in his college! viz., 56 
boarders, and 52 day pupils ; but what sort of care and inspection he 
can exercise over his boarders it is difficult to imagine. The town of 
Montivilliers allows only 132 francs (5/. 6*.) per annum, and the 52 day 
pupils pay 1,100 francs (44/.) in annual fees, or about 20 francs (16*.) 
each.* 

In all colleges, as well as in all institutions and pensions, no corporeal 
punishment is allowed; but the pupils are kept in order and obedience 
by literary tasks, (pensa,) or by confinement during hours of recreation. 
In some of the ecclesiastical schools, however, in a few pensions, and in 
female schools, a kind of corporeal infliction is still tolerated ; the re- 
fractory pupils being frequently compelled to stand erect for a certain 
number of hours ; or else to remain kneeling, (said to be a very painful 
infliction,) or else to stand with the hand stretched out or raised above 
the head, &c. These kinds of punishments, like the old estrapade, or 
blows on the palm of the hand with a strap, (which is still commonly 
resorted to by the village schoolmasters,) are gradually falling into dis- 

* Almanach de l'Universit6, 1840, p. 211. 

c2 
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use ; and in the capital are seldom, if ever, resorted to. Rewards are be- 
stowed abundantly, or, which is the same thing, exemptions from the 
chances of future punishments : the system, too, of good and bad marks, 
carefully registered in books for that purpose, is in almost all cases 
adopted. In all schools and colleges throughout France, there is only 
one holiday or half holiday in the week allowed, viz., Thursday ; and only 
one vacation in the year, viz., from the beginning or middle of August, 
to the beginning or middle of October. On Sunday the Roman Catholic 
pupils are always taken to church early in the morning, from 7 to 9 
o'clock ; but they rarely attend divine service a second time during the 
day. In some cases exercises suited to the observance of Sunday are 
given to them ; but in general, as is the case in all Roman Catholic 
countries, the day is observed as a festival, especially in the evening, and 
is equivalent to a holiday. In general the hours kept in all French 
establishments of education are very early, six being the hour of rising 
in winter as well as summer, and in some instances five ; the hour of 
rest is at eight or nine. Much attention is paid to the surveillance of 
pupils; it being a fundamental principle of French education, that chil- 
dren should never be left alone, and this extends to the night as well as 
the day, a teacher in all cases sleeping in the same dormitory with the 
pupils. The arrangements for sleeping are much superior in nearly all 
cases to what they are in England ; but those for eating are as much 
inferior ; and far too little attention is paid to the personal cleanliness 
and habits of the pupils. 

In all French schools, all regular payments are made quarterly, and 
in advance. 

Admissibility of Pupils into the Classes of Colleges. — A ministerial 
decree of the 22nd of September, 1840, directs that in all colleges, royal 
and communal, (de plein exercice,) no pupil shall be moved up from a 
lower to a higher class, without fulfilling the following conditions ; the 
move from the seventh or lowest class to the sixth being excepted. 
At the end of the scholastic year (August) lists shall be made out by 
order of merit of all the pupils in each class ; and those who are in the 
first three quarters of each list, can alone be allowed to move up to the 
class next above, at the commencement of the scholastic year, (October,) 
unless at that period, an examination conducted by the provisor and 
censor of studies is passed satisfactorily. This examination is specially 
directed to be severe, and to be conducted in the presence of the rector 
of the academy, or an inspector ; and all pupils are required to return 
to their colleges the day before the business of the year opens. 

A subsequent regulation has been issued for the teaching of living 
languages. It directs that instruction in this branch shall be divided 
into three courses— elementary, intermediate, and superior; and that two 
lessons of an hour each shall be given each week in each of these 
divisions. 

Primary Instruction. 

The French Government received in November, 1841 a report from 
the Minister of Public Instruction, occupying no less than 14 columns 
of the Moniteur, on the state of primary instruction in France, up to the 
end of 1840, 'from which we make the following^extracts : — 

" The total number of the communes of France is 37,295. According 
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to the last statistical report, in 1837, there were then 29,613 single or 
united communes provided with schools. In 1840, 3,486 had been 
added, making a total of 33,099 schools, and leaving 4,196 communes 
unprovided with schools. In the departments of the Ardennes, Doubs, 
Nord, Haut-Rhin, Seine, Somme, and Vosges, there is at least one public 
school in every commune. Other departments are very near being in 
possession of the same advantage. Thus, in 1840, in the Hautes-Alpes 
there was only one commune out of 189 without a school; in the Bas- 
Rhin 3 out of 543 ; in the Oise 5 out of 698 ; in the Meuse 5 out of 570 ; 
in the Pas-de-Calais 8 out of 903 ; in the Haute-Saone 7 out of 651 ; in 
the Meurthe 8 out of 714; in the Aveyron 3 out of 256; in the Aube 
6 out of 447- The departments, which last year were most in want of 
schools were the Allier, where there were 141 communes out of 323 
without any; the Correze 137 out of 202; the Indre 124 out of 249; 
Morbihan 111 out of 228 ; Finisterre 121 out of 281 ; Cotes-du-Nord 149 
out of 374 ; Dordogne 1 84 out of 585 ; Saone-et- Loire 1 70 out of 593 ; 
Charente 107 out of 453; Puy-de-D6mell5outof445; Haute-Garonne 
138 out of 596 ; Eure 125 out of 791. The progression in the number 
of scholars has been equally remarkable. In 1837 there were in the 
communal and private schools under masters 1,547,194 boys and 412,636 
girls, and in those under mistresses 23,350 boys and 707,511 girls. In 
1840 there were in the communal and private schools under masters 
1,607,013 boys and 444,356 girls, and in those under mistresses 34,394 
boys, and 795,916 girls. In 1837 the superior communal and private 
primary schools received 9,414 scholars, and at piesent 15,285, being 
an increase of 5,871. These scholars are not admitted until they have 
shown on examination that they have acquired the instruction given in 
the primary elementary schools. They gain in the superior schools 
more extended instruction in the French language, history, geography, 
and arithmetic ; are taught book-keeping, linear-drawing.and perspective, 
and receive considerable instruction in geometry, natural history, physics, 
and experimental chemistry. This general education is in most of 
these schools divided into three annual courses, and is completed with 
studies in some of the living languages. Moral and religious instruction 
is given in these and in all the schools. Among these schools there 
are 194 in which the system of instruction is complete, that is to say, 
it affords the scholars all the various branches, some of which are 
especially calculated for the peculiar wants of the district. Several of 
them have in this respect attained a remarkable degree of importance 
and utility. Those of Nantes, Caen, Lille, Rennes, and some others, 
are cited as examples. In 1837 there were 26,370 schools exclusively 
appropriated to Roman Catholics, 563 to Protestants, 28 to Jews, and 
2,059 were mixed. In 1840 there were 28,018 Roman Catholic, 677 
Protestant, 31 Jewish, and 2,059 mixed schools. The number of schools 
under communal masters, which in 1837 amounted to 29,313, is now 
increased to 30,785. Among these, the schools confined to boys amount 
to 12,486, and those common to both sexes to 18,299. 

Besides the regular schools, the administration has also turned its at- 
tention to adult classes for the evenings and Sundays, for the instruction 
of men whose early education has been neglected. In 1837 there were 
1,856 adult schools in 1,547 communes, giving primary instruction and 
some practical notions of the sciences to 36,966 workmen of all trades 
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and employments. In 1840 the number of adult classes, spread over 
3,090 communes, amounted to 3,403, being nearly double, and had 68,508 
attendants. This instruction, however, is too much neglected in many 
of the departments. There is not a single adult class in the Aisne, 
Basses-Alpes, Ardennes, Arriege, Aude, Aveyron, Cantal, Charpnte- 
Inferieure, Cher, Creuse, Doubs, Gers, Lot, Lozere, Haute-Marne, 
Niewe, Puy-de-D6me, Pyrenees-Orientales, Haut-Rhin, Somme, Var, 
and La Vendee. In other departments, on the contrary, they are 
numerous. There are 190 adult classes in the Gironde, 120 in the 
Indre-et-Loire, 194 in the Isere, 194 in the Loir-et-Cher, 183 in the 
Loiret, 183 in the Maine-et- Loire, 1S8 in the Meurthe, 303 in the 
Meuse, 219 in the Orne, 240 in the Seine-et-Oise, 149 in the Deux- 
Sevres, and 155 in the Vienne. The city of Paris expends annually in 
the maintenance of adult classes a sum of 57,744 francs (2,310/.), an 
example which is imitated by communes in several departments. Thus 
the Municipal Councils have voted for this purpose in the Pas-de-Calais, 
7,100 francs (284/.) ; Gironde and Marne, 3,400 francs ; Indre-et-Loire, 
2,830 francs; Loire-InfeVieure, 2,600 francs; Meuse, 2,242 francs; 
Nord and Oise, 2,100 Seine-et-Oise, 2,800 francs (112/.). Several 
Councils-General have made sacrifices for the instruction of adults, and 
the aggregate of their votes in 1840 for this object was 31,796 francs 
(1,272/.). 

In 1837, there were in 172 communes 261 infant schools, (salles 
d'asile,) receiving 29,214 children. There are now to be found in 352 
communes, 553 infant schools, receiving in all 5,986 children. There 
are, therefore, at this time, 294 infant schools receiving 21,474 children, 
more than there were in 1837. The communes have devoted to these 
humble establishments the sum of 245,631 francs (9,825/.). The 
Chamber of Deputies added a credit of 200,000 francs (8,000/.) for the 
same object to the budgets for 1 841 and 1 842. This sum is distributed as 
an encouragement among those communes which have been at the 
expense of purchasing ground and erecting buildings for these schools, 
and it has been a means of increasing their number. It has already 
produced a good effect. Independent of several recent establishments, 
there are at this time 79 proposals for new infant schools laid before 
the Royal Council of Public Instruction for its examination. 

The number of communal teachers who receive fixed salaries not 
amounting to 300 francs (12/.) a year each, is 25,051 . Of these 23,048 
receive only 200 francs (8/.) each, and 2,003 have salaries between 200 
francs and 299 francs (8/. and 12/.). The total number of persons em- 
ployed in primary schools is 62,859, namely, (males,) lay teachers 38,368 ; 
religious ditto, 2,136; (females) lay teachers 11,984; religious ditto, 
10,371. The number of persons employed as inspectors of schools is 168. 

Besides the 76 normal schools, 4 of which are directed by ecclesi- 
astics, and 2 entrusted to brethren of the Doctrine Chre'tienne; there 
have been established 3 schools of the same order, specially ap- 
propriated to non-catholic communions, and directed by Protestant 
pastors. The maintenance of these normal schools causes an annual 
expenditure of 1,538,203 francs (61,528/.), borne by families, by the 
departments, and by the state in the following proportions, namely, by 
families, 268,520 francs (10,740/.); by communes, 23,890 francs 
(955/.) ; by the departments, 1,081,348 francs (43,254/.); and by the 
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state, 164,445 francs (6,518^.)- In 1837 the normal schools gave in- 
struction to 2,406 persons intended for teachers ; a number increased 
at the present day to 2,684, which is thus divided : — Free boarders, 
311 ; free out-boarders, 37 ; bursars of the state, 208; communes 81 ; 
departments, 2,054. In 1837 the normal schools sent out 860 mas- 
ters. In 1840 die number was not greater, on account of the length 
of time employed by some of the schools in more extended studies, a 
great many of them having been detained for a third year. Neverthe- 
less, the supply of new teachers has increased, since out of the 860 
students who were qualified in 1837, only 671 have been placed ; while 
out of the 860 qualified in 1840 there are 713 at the heads of schools. 
This proves that normal instruction is producing more and more im- 
mediate results. Of the 860 sent out in 1840, diplomas of capacity for 
giving superior primary instruction have been granted to 130, and for 
giving elementary primary instruction to 730. The 713 normal 
students who have been placed are thus divided, 660 in communal 
schools and 53 in private schools. The average number of places 
vacant for communal teachers was, three years ago, 2,356, but at present 
they are no more than 2,308. The normal schools provide for about 
one-third, the other two-thirds are filled by other candidates. Endea- 
vours have been made for educating on a regular system female teach- 
ers, independent of the religious female corporations, and several 
schools have been in consequence established. 

In the autumn of 1840, M. Boulay, Deputy for the Meurthe, presented 
an interesting report to the Society of Elementary Instruction, on the 
actual state of primary instruction in France ; which though superseded 
by the official report given above, is still not without interest as a sub- 
sidiary document, and we therefore extract from it the following results. 

It is only since the revolution of July, 1830, that primary instruction 
has been seriously prosecuted in France, though it was partially encou- 
raged during the periods of the empire and the restoration. Within the 
last 10 years, however, more than 8,500 communes have been provided 
with schools, and the number of scholars has been increased by 1 ,000,000. 
Between 5,000 and 6,000 communes have had school-houses erected ; 
3,000 have abandoned the individual, or old, method of instruction, and 
more than 9,000 have adopted the mixed method. The number of new 
normal schools established within the same period, has been 61, and 
the number of teachers of both sexes has been considerably augmented. 
There were only 575 infant schools in 321 communes up to the 
period of the report, frequented by only 50,000 children, whereas the 
total number of children that would be capable of admission, was up- 
wards of 2,000,000. Ten departments possess no infant schools what- 
ever. The number of boys and girls who ought to attend primary 
schools of different kinds is estimated at 5,000,000 ; but not more than 
3,000,000 attend in the winter, nor more than 1,800,000 in the sum- 
mer. It is reckoned that more than half of the girls are deprived of 
all education whatever; and 14,000,000 individuals of both sexes, can 
neither read nor write. About 2,000 adult classes of various kinds 
exist in France, but the number of pupils attending them is not more 
than 50,000. The regimental and naval schools are frequented by about 
60,000 non-commissioned officers and privates ; so that on the whole 
there are not much more than 100,000 adult pupils in the whole country. 
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Tt is proved by the annual returns of the military conscription lists, that 
of the young men who annually enter the army and navy, nearly one 
half can neither read nor write.* There are numerous parochial establish- 
ments called ouvroirs, at which work of different kinds is taught to 
young persons of both sexes, principally girls ; but they are not enume- 
rated in the official returns made to the Minister of Public Instruction. 
The prison schools are far from being as complete as they ought to be, 
but great progress has been made in the Metropolitan Prison for Juvenile 
offenders, and by the Society for reclaiming offenders of that class ; 
useful instruction is afforded them, and with the aid of an agricultural 
and manufacturing establishment founded by this society at La Mettray, 
near Tours, numbers of boys have been made useful members of society. 
Similar societies are forming, and one in particular, at Marseilles, has 
been productive of great good. 

Among other deficiencies pointed out in this report, the following 
may be noticed : — " More than 5,600 communes are without elemen- 
tary schools. More than 21,000 communes have only one school for 
both sexes ; and more than 20,000, in spite of the law, do not possess 
the freehold cf the buildings in which their schools are established. -To 
purchase these buildings, or to erect new ones, would require a sum of 
upwards of 12,000,000 francs (2,880,000/.). Among these buildings 
which the communes have purchased, there are few which are healthy, airy, 
light, spacious, and suitable for the purpose to which they are applied, 
while the greater part are in a lamentable condition for all articles of fur- 
niture. Although there are 14 primary normal schools for male teachers 
now in activity, they are inadequate to supply the number of new teachers 
annually required, amounting to about 1,500, whereas the utmost they 
can annually furnish is 900, a number which from various causes is 
much over the probable and effective amount. There are only two or 
three primary normal schools for female teachers ; and there are no re- 
gularly appointed institutions for educating the teachers in ouvroirs and 
infant schools. On the whole, out of 52,000 elementary schools, com- 
munal and private, it is supposed that not more than 14,000 are well 
directed. Out of 322 superior primary schools, the prescribed course of 
instruction is given in a complete manner only in 113." — The principal 
causes of this defective state of primary instruction, is attributed to the 
carelessness or inefficiency of the local committees of inspection, and also 
to the indefinite terms of the law as to the objects of such instruction. 

The remuneration of primary teachers is in general too small, and they 
are forced to occupy themselves in other ways for their support. Thus 
the average salary for male primary teachers throughout France is 481 
francs, (19/. 10s.) per annum, but in seven departments it does not amount 
to 400 francs (16/.), and in the Haute-Marne it is only 206 francs 
(8/. 5s.), sums which are evidently inadequate ; and after 30 years ser- 
vice, the primary teacher will have for his sole possession, resulting 
from his profession, only 300 francs (12/.), arising from the annual draw- 
back of one-twentieth of his salary. 

Among the subjects of primary or popular instruction, not taught in 
the primary schools, M. Boulay, regrets to find French history and 
geography, agriculture, singing, the elements of linear-drawing, gym- 
nastics, and civic instruction. 

* Journal, vol. ii. p. 189. 
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It should be observed upon the above report that the central adminis- 
tration is well inclined to promote primary education, but that notwith- 
standing the power of the administration, and the stipulations of the law, 
it is impossible to bring the rural population into a rapid state of 
activity upon such a subject; and it is desirable that the govern- 
ment should be met at least halfway by the communes upon this point. 

On the other hand it should be remarked that the schools of the 
Christian Brethren, and the instruction given by the curates of the different 
parishes, tend to fill up the void complained of ; while in towns and 
the larger communes, the religious sisterhoods do a great deal towards 
instructing the female children ; and the results of the efforts of all 
these classes of schools, do not enter into any official report or return. 

In the report of M. Boulay, complaint is made that there were at 
that time only two or three primary schools for female teachers, and no 
regular institutions for educating the teachers in ouvroirs and infant 
schools; but it must not be inferred from this, that female teachers are 
admitted into such institutions without any proof of capacity being re- 
quired. It will be seen by the official returns, that each department 
possesses a commission of examination for all primary teachers, besides 
local commissions of inspection. These commissions frequently include 
ladies among their members, and in some instances special commissions 
of ladies exist ; they all have the office of examining all primary teachers, 
male as well as female, before admission to their posts. By a ministe- 
rial order, dated October 15, 1841, it is directed that all candidates for 
the places of female teachers in primary schools and ouvroirs, shall be 
previously examined in all the subjects of primary instruction, and also 
in elementary notions of French history and French geography. They 
are also to produce (as may be taken for granted) specific testimonials of 
good conduct. 

We shall conclude with a statement of the number of establishments 
for conducting the several branches of instruction in France, and of the 
number of scholars attending them, in the year 1840, as far as the offi- 
cial returns afford the information. 

The 21 academies of France, with the departments and number of 
communal colleges included in each, are as follows : — 
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Metz, 5 
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Of the 42* royal colleges there is one established at each of the seats 
of the academies, excepting Aix. That in Corsica is at Bastia. The 
remaining royal colleges are at Auch, Avignon, Le Puy, Marseilles, 
Moulin, Nantes, Pontivy, Rheims, Rhodez, Tournon, Tours, and Ver- 
sailles, with 5 in Paris. 

Under the head of Superior Instruction are included 5 classes of 
faculties, viz. of Theology, Law, Medicine, Mathematical and Physical 
Sciences, and Letters. 

Of Theology there are 8 faculties, established at Paris, Aix, Bor- 
deaux, Lyons, Rouen, Strasbourg (for Lutheran Protestants), Toulouse, 
and Montauban (for Calvinist Protestants). 

Of Law there are 9 faculties, the relative importance of which may 
be estimated by the number of students attending them in 1840, viz. : — 
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. 190 
. 163 
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Poitiers 193 

Rennes 203 

Strasbourg . . . , 96 
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Of Medicine there are 3 faculties, viz. at Paris, Montpellier (259 
students), and Strasbourg (110 students). There are also 18 secondary 
schools of medicine, with the following number of students attending 
each : — 

Amiens 38 

Angers 25 

Arras 45 

Besancon 28 



esancou 
Bordeaux 
Caen 
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58 
35 
20 



* The number of royal colleges and of communal colleges here stated does not 
quite agree with the number given in a previous part of this report (page 2). The 
former have been taken from a work by M. Emile de Girardin, entitled " De l'ln- 
struction Publique en France,'' published anterior to the official report from which 
Mr. Jones obtained his information, and have been referred to for the purpose of 
showing the departments and places in which they are established. — Ed. 
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Dijon 14 

Grenoble 17 

Lyons 105 

Marseilles 31 

Nancy 21 

Nantes 36 

Poitiers 40 

Rennes 38 

Rheims {stated. 

Rouen . . . . 79 

Toulouse 110 

The 4 military hospitals of instruction at Strasbourg, Paris, (Val-de- 
Grace,) Lille, and Metz, together with the 5 marine hospitals at Brest, 
Cherbourg, Rochefort, Toulon, and Lorient are also considered as se- 
condary schools of medicine. 

Of Sciences there are 10 faculties, viz. at Paris, Bordeaux, Caen, 
Dijon, Grenoble, Lyons, Montpellier, Rennes, Strasbourg, and Toulouse. 

Of Letters there are 10 faculties, viz. at Paris, Besancon, Bordeaux, 
Caen, Dijon, Lyons, Montpellier, Rennes, Strasbourg, and Toulouse. 

The courses usually given in these different faculties have been enu- 
merated in the description of the Academy of Paris, given in the Report, 
already referred to, on the State of Superior Education in Paris,* and 
the information there furnished with regard to the forms of graduation, 
and examinations in the several faculties, is generally applicable to the 
other academies. The same remark applies also to the description there 
given of the royal colleges. It is, therefore, only necessary to observe 
that in certain colleges throughout the kingdom there are courses of 
lectures for instruction in special objects, viz. in commerce and manu- 
factures, at Bordeaux, Lyons, Marseilles, Metz, Rouen, and Troves ; in 
commercial law, at Lyons ; in mathematics, applied to arts and com- 
merce, (preparatory courses,) at Nantes ; with courses for naval pupils 
at Lorient, and a course for midwives at Angers. 

A full account has been given elsewhere of the government of the 
Academy of Paris. Each provincial academy is under a rector, some- 
times also an honorary rector, 1 to 3 (usually 2) inspectors, with some- 
times an honorary inspector, a secretary, and an academic council, vary- 
ing in number from 11 to 21 members. 

For the superintendence of the primary schools there are in each de- 
partment an inspector, a sub-inspector, a commission for examining 
teachers for the department, with several commissions of inspection for 
the arrondissements ; to which are added, in several departments, com- 
mittees of ladies, for the inspection of infant-schools, and other purposes. 

The numbers of colleges, and of professors attached to them, of insti- 
tutions, pensions, normal schools, adult classes, and primary schools, 
with the number of scholars attending them, in each department, in the 
year 1840, are given in the following table, as far as the official returns 
admit ; but it is confessedly imperfect, and does not afford the means of 
making an abstract of the total number of children under instruction in 
any class of schools in France. It is not, however, wholly devoid of 
value, as it affords considerable information with regard to a majority of 
the departments. 

* Vol. iv. p. 57. 
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O 
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Ain .... 


Lyons . 


2 


17 




249 


1 


12 




2 


93 


3 


b 




Aisne . 


Amiens 


5 


45 


•• 


469 


1 


23 






•• 


{ % 


125) 
238/ 




Allier . . . 


Clermont . 


3 


31 


3 


253 


. . 


5 














Alpes (Basses) 


Aix . . 


5 


27 


. . 


373 


, . 


5 






, , 


2 


83 




Do. (Haute») . 


Grenoble . 


3 


21 


. , 


196 


, , 


, . 






, , 


2 


b 




Ardeche. 


Nismes 


2 


26 


6 


328 


2 


2 














Ardennes . 


Metis . , 


3 


24 


, . 


296 


, , 


4 






. . 


10 


287 




Ariege . . . 


Toulouse . 


3 


30 


2 


375 


. . 


3 






, , 


a 


, . 




Aube . . . 


Paris . 


1 


14 


4 


475 


. . 


12 






. . 


a 


. , 




Aude . . . 


Montpellier 


2 


15 




160 


1 


10 








1 


30 




Aveyron . 


Ditto . . 


6 


51 


5 


521 


.. 


4 




"l 


40 


2 


93 




Bouches-du- 1 
Rhone . . / 


Aix. . . 


4 


46 


9 


848 


9 


29 






• • 


4 


265 




Calvados 


Caen . 


5 


64 


17 


1,209 




12 








7 


b 




Cantal . . . 


Clermont . 


3 


27 




438 


, . 


1 






, , 


a 


t m 




Chareute 


Bordeaux . 


3 


25 


1 


269 




14 






. , 


.. 






Do. Infe'rieure . 


Poitiers 


4 


42 


1 


565 




14 


. . 


il 


, , 


4 


"b 




Cher . . . 


Bourges 


3 


23 


6 


296 




5 






, . 


2 


57 




Correge 


Limoges . 


4 


39 


, , 


415 




3 




36 


569 


. . 


. , 




Cor^e 


Corsica 


3 


31 


5 


318 




, . 






, % 


1 


, t 




Cote-d'Or . . 


Dijou . 


8 


58 


12 


903 


.. 


13 






.. 


3 


b 




C6tes-du-Nord . 


Rennes. , 


5 


41 


2 


550 


.. 


1 


.. 


45 




u 


245) 

a f 




Cieuse . . . 


Limoges . 


2 


24 


, , 


213 




3 




1 








Dordogne 


Bordeaux . 


3 


31 


. . 


286 




13 




. . 


, , 


1 


b 




Doubs . . 


Besancon . 


4 


37 


7 


509 


. . 


7 


1& 


1 model 


school 


4 


147 




Drome . . . 


Grenoble . 


3 


20 


, . 


220 




7 


1& 


1 model 


school 


5 


b 




Eure. . . . 


Rouen . . 


3 


17 


. , 


21 


. . 


9 




, , 


, t 


4 


160 




Eure-et-Loir . 


Paris . . 


u 


17 
10 


5 


T} 




6 




• • 


• • 


a 


•• 




Finistere. . 


Rennes . 


6 


63 


12 


897 


,. 


2 


.. 


47 


1,346 


{% 


1911 
68/ 






Vismes 


5 


45 


11 


568 


# t 


12 










Garonne(Haute) 


Toulouse . 


2 


23 


6 


690 




32 




2 


90 


a 


. . 




Gers .... 


Cahors . 


{? 


16 
14 


"a 


U t\ 




12 






• • 


10 


.■ 




Gironde. . . 


Bordeaux . 


3 


34 


15 


610 




22 






. m 





t 




Herault . 


Montpellier 


7 


68 


6 


842 




15 




"4 


530 


8 


350 




Ille-et-Vilaine . 


Rennes 


5 


38 


7 


839 




6 






.. 


1% 
3 


::} 

182 




Indre 


Bourges 


{f 


20 
4 


2 


1541 
« J 


.. 


5 






, . 




Indre-et-Loire . 


Orleans 


3 


28 


*6 


308 




7 


, . 


149 










Isere. . . 


3renoble . 


3 


31 


4 


409 




13 


1& 


1 model 


school 


10 


450 




Jura. 


Besancon . 


7 


50 


2 


575 


. „ 


4 




42 


165 


9 


231 




Landes • 


Pau . . 


4 


41 


, . 


322 


, . 


2 














Loir-et-Cher 


Orleans 


2 


18 


. . 


192 




3 




159 


. t 


5 






Loire . . 


Lyons . 


3 


28 


6 


364 




3 




1 


40 


3 


, , 




Do. (Haute) . 


Clermont . 


o 


23 


, . 


307 


. . 


1 




, , 


. . 


a 


. , 




Do. (Inferieure) 


Rennes . . 


3 


25 


7 


397 




9 


. . 


5 




1 


80 




Loiret . . 


Orleans 


2 


23 


7 


462 


. . 


9 




188 


1,683 


2 


, . 




Lot .... 


Cahors . 


3 


31 


5 


438 


•• 


8 




•• 


•• 


2 


b 





a No returns. b Scholars included with those in Elementary Schools. c Not distinguished. 
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Primary Instruction. 



Elementary. 



Commercial. 



Boys. 



446 
104 

369 

251 
505 



349 

418 

246 
507 

405 

484 
145 
180 

708 

231 

284 
441 
291 

ail 



239 
349 



17,056 
9,166 

a 

8,400 

34,784 

9,706 
18,310 

13,899 

22,500 



354 
221 

122 

198 
903 

300 
151 
269 



,776 
.683 
,231 
,165 

,680 

,253 

,804 
,050 
.455 



22,995 



11, 865 



22,049 
13,500 



4,289 

50,129 
10,998 
21.351 



290 
343 



255 
136 

123 

39 

68 



21 
17 

218 

275 

65 
175 

84 
72 

208 

147 

91 
122 
304 

173 



180 
48 



64 
237 

57 

117 

331 

4 

76 

76 

234 



12,225 184 
105 



Mixed. 



9,615 
8,937 

4,886 
7,148 



1,436 
1,270 

10,105 

18,000 

3,330 
7,524 
4,202 
3,477 

24,442 

10,034 

3,640 

4,546 

14,349 

7,650 



7,134 



12,254 
5,950 



2,940 



22,142 

145 

2,668 

17,522 



758 



302 



8,630 



- 



268 



298 
716 



41,877 



15,132 
21,136d 



250 



834 



385 



14,283 
30,000 



31,393a! 



•25,886* 



Hov-i. 



39 



105 



229 

c 

198 



45,921 



27,092 
14,497 



2,365 
1,957 



boys 
6,200 



Giil-i. 



226 



116 
503 



283 
and 
302 



3.391 
16,220 



gills 
7,400 



110 
530 



120 
100 



SO 
480 

770 

500 



112 
141 

520 



200 
265 
600 



2,341 
1,120 

40 

2,607 
1,940 

G45 



205 
163 
327 

409 



Population 



1830. 



1,605 



346,188 

527,095 

309,270 
159,045 
131,162 
353,752 
306,861 
260,536 
253,870 
281,088 
370,951 

362,325 

501.775 
262,117 
365,126 
449, 6.49 
276,853 
302,433 
207,889 
3-5,624 

605,563 

276,234 
487,502 
276,274 
305,499 
424,762 

285,058 

546,955 

366,259 

454,727 

312,882 

555,809 

357,846 

547,249 

257,350 

304,271 

573,645 

315,355 

284,918 

244,043 

412,497 

295,384 

470,7681 

316,1891 

287,0031 



d Including Private, e Including Superior. / Female Adult Classes, g Superior Girls' Schools. 
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Lot-et-Garonne . 


Cahors . . 


5 


32 


230 




14 


1 


2 


100 


5 


b 




Lozere . . 


Nismes. 


1 


9 


. . 


90 




3 


1 


, . 




. . 






Maine-et-Loire . 


Angers . . 


6 


44 


7 


509 


. , 


5 


l 


38 


872 


5 


194 




Manche . . 


Caen . 


7 


67 


4 


981 


. , 


6 


1 


. . 




5 






Mame . 


Paris . 


5 


60 


12 


574 


. . 


15 


1 


, , 




a 


. . 




Du. (Haute) . 


Dijon . 


5 


38 


1 


323 


, . 


6 


1 


. , 




2 


b 




Mayenne 


Angers. 


4 


36 


. . 


393 




2 


1 


40 


1,200 


3 


80 




Meurthe . . 


Nancy . . 


6 


62 


S 


761 




10 


1 


. . 


. . 


4 


185 




Meuse . 


Ditto . . 


5 


38 


5 


395 


. . 


5 


1 


. . 


, . 


5 


88 




Morbihan . 


Rennes 


6 


57 


4 


675 


. . 


7 


, . 


9 


. . 


5 


138 




Moselle. . . 


Metz . . 


3 


32 


8 


633 




11 


1 


.. 


.. 


4 


.. 




Nievre . . 


Bourges 


U 


19 

4 




203) 
a ) 




7 


1& 


2 model 


schools 


1 


• • 




Nord . . . 


Douai . . 


18 
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13 


1,689 




24 


1 


, . 


. . 


14 


880 




Oise 


Amiens 


3 


24 


t t 


289 




7 


1 


. . 




2 


140 




Orne . . . 


Caen . 


4 


35 


2 


446 




6 


2 


. . 


. . 


35 


b 




Pas-de-Calais . 


Douai • • 


5 


50 


1 


444 


2 


14 


1 


103 


1,680 


7 


225 




Puy-de-D6me . 


Clermont . 


6 


57 


6 


797 


.. 


12 


1 


.. 


• • 
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.. 
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2 model 


schools 
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5 


6501 
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6 
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Do. (Haut) . . 


Ditto . . 


6 


56 
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. . 


6 


1 






9 


b 




Rhone . . 


Lyons . 


2 


? 


? 


785 


8 


23 


1 


/13 m. 
\ 10 f. 


7951 
382/ 


4 


b 




Sa6ne (Haute) . 


Besancon . 


4 


34 


2 


356 


.. 


10 


1 


.. 


.. 


{i 


1241 
60/ 




Saons-et-Loire . 


Dijon . 


7 


59 


5 


590 


1 


11 


1 


. . 


. , 


2 






Sarthe . 


Angers. • 


5 


37 


• . 


612 


1 


3 


1 


75 


1,438 


5 


180 




Seine . . . 


Paris . 


a 








a 


a 


a 


, . 


. . 


2 


230 




Seiue-et-Maine . 


Ditto . . 


4 


28 


6 


249 


2 


11 


1 


. . 


, . 


a 


, , 




Seine-et-Oise 


Ditto . . 


3 


32 


14 


561 


2 


32 








a 


, . 




Seine-Inierieure 


Rouen . . 


6 


48 


13 


818 


1 


39 


fl& 
1 


several 

schools 


model] 


2 


117 




Sevres(Deux) . 


Poitiers 


4 


28 


.. 


296 


2 


7 


9 


1,293 


2 


6 




Somme . • 


Amiens 


3 


31 


7 


522 


1 


12 


1 & 


1 model 


school 


{ % 

a 


1801 
150/ 




Tarn . • . 


Toulouse . 


3 


32 


, . 


314 


3 


10 


1 


, . 






Tarn-et-Garonne 


Ditto . . 


3 


24 


1 


320 


2 


5 


1 


. . 


. . 


a 


. , 




Var . . . . 


Aix . . . 


3 


34 


.. 


494 


, . 


15 


1 


. . 


, » 


4 


127 




Vaucluse . . 


Nismes 


5 


42 


11 


437 


.. 


9 


1 












Vendee . . 


Poitiers 


3 


32 


3 


290 


. . 


3 


1 


not state* 


2,000 


2 


b 




Vienne . . . 


Ditto . . 


4 


36 


12 


663 


, , 


8 


1 


121 


1,444 


1 


b 




Do. (Haute) . 


Limoges . 


4 


34 


9 


529 




10 


1 


15 


357 




. . 




Vosges . . . 


Nancy . . 


6 


43 


2 


362 


.. 


3 


1 


.. 




4 


134 




Yonne . . . 


Paris . . 


6 


50 


5 


487 


a 


a 


1 




" 


a 


" 





a No returns. 6 Scholars included with those in Elementary Schools. c Not distinguished. 
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Primary Instruction. 



Elementary. 



Hoys. 



19: 
301 
560 



9,640^ 
14,600 
30,000 



Girls. 



24 
320 
655 



9,023rf 
15,000 

35,000 



Mixed. 



561 



17,426 



Private. 



26 



Girls. 



349 



Infants. 



50 

180 

1,000 

390 



Population 



1836. 



346,400 
141,733 
477,270 
594,382 
345,215 
255,969 
361,765 
421,366 
317,701 
449,743 
427,250 

297,550 

1,026,417 
398,641 
443,688 
664,654 
589,438 

446,398 

244,170 
164,325 
561,859 
447,019 
482,024 

343,298 

533,507 
466,858 
1,106,891 
325,881 
449,582 

720,525 

304,105 

552,706 

346,614 
242,184 
323,404 
246,071 
341,312 
288,002 
293,011 
411,031 
355,237 



532 

228 
264 



22,935 
12,920 
18,647 



152 
199 
258 



20,686 
11,610 
17,718 



130 
773 



961 

84 

370 

883 



8,663 



32,200 

5,885 

19,000 

58,865 



106 
227 



515 
85 

261 
60 



4,920 



24,800 
5,374 

15,000 
8,250 



426 
210 



320 
667 



26,563 
14,726 



38,717 



3,478 
1,339 



57 
with 



6,326 

hoys 



150 



5,600 



175 



7,350 



705 

450 
152 

722 
553 
369 

345 

379 
341 
209 



31 , 933 

18,885 
4,935 



23,223 

22,671 

16,500 
13,992 
17,849 



250 

128 

4 

95 

110 

312 

361 

? 

264 

113 



9,236 

5,199 
140 



18,851 

12,289 

15,900 
13.673 
14^547 



67 



2,022 



87 



1,911 



305 



88,000 
68,718 

16,180 



1,269 



e 

353 



16,850 



348 



11,525 



786 
408 



36,235 
20, 147 



341 

124 
180 



22,411 

7,259 

11,125 



980 



60,342 



343 
122 
306 
313 
174 
145 



11,391 
10,334d 
13,173 
9,050 
6,517 
15,086 



236 
54 

133 
64 

118 

132 



7,716 
6,101rf 
7,316 
4,789 
3,270 
12,888 



55 



49 



370 



25,400 



15 



689 



135 



376 
920 
140 
285 



2,602 
2»4 
300 

2,310 



336 
150 

1,433 

765 



1.282 
5,532 



1,362 
130 

200 



130 

270 

75 

192 
766 



Total 



33,540,910 



d Including Private, e Including Superior. / Female Adult Classes, g Superior Girls' Schools. 



